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ILFAGHROME 


The big advance in colour photography this 
year is ILFACHROME, the new trans- 
parency material for all 35mm cameras. 

Load your camera with Ilfachrome this 
summer ... and your holiday pictures will 
reveal a new degree of natural beauty with 
sharper definition and clearer, crisper 
colours. And your Ilfachrome transparencies 
are protected for years to come by a special 
scratch-resistant backing. On the smallest 
pocket viewer or the largest family screen, 
you see every detail with Ilfachrome, bright 
and clear as the Mediterranean sun. 

Ilford films have long been first choice 
with black-and-white photographers. Now 
you can get the same Ilford quality in 
marvellous colour with Ilfachrome. 

Prices including processing: 

20-exposure cassette 22/9 

36-exposure cassette 34/1 

And remember, you can have Ilford 
colour prints made from your best 
Ilfachrome transparencies. 


ILFAGHROME by 
ILFORD 
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A High Valley 
in the Pyrenees 


by D. H. B. PIRKIS 


Mr Pirkis took a party of boys from in- 
dustry and schools —members of the 
Brathay Exploration Group—tostudy 
a world very different from their own 


‘Just like Borrowdale, only higher,’ declared the 
apprentice car-salesman in a broad Mancunian 
accent. ‘Hardly what I imagined the Pyrenees 
would look like.’ 

Alighting from a bus we had hired at the 
French border town of Bagnéres de Luchon, 
the lad from Manchester, with his recently 
acquired friends from firms such as Cadbury’s 
and Pressed Steel Ltd and schools like Dulwich 
and Christ’s Hospital, found himself outside the 
village of Las Bordas on the main road to 
Viella in the beautiful Valle de Ardn. As he 
looked on his new surroundings, inquisitive 
Spanish eyes were watching every movement the 
party made. 

The Valle de Aran, though in Spain, lies on the 
northern side of the main Pyrenean divide. The 
River Garona flows down it from east to west, 
and then turns north towards France, where it 
swells out as the Garonne. 

For a long while the villagers, inwardly 
amused at the behaviour of Jos ingleses, remained 
silent. The ice was broken by the local Coca- 
Cola agent who owned the nearby café; he was 
also postman, farmer and mayor. He had an 
easy smile, sharp deep-set eyes, small Punch-like 
nose and light brown skin; he spoke in a blend 
of Castilian, Catalan, Aranes (the local patois) 
and French, gradually unfolding the picture of 
his village. Gazing paternally, his face shielded 
from the afternoon sun by his sturdy forearm, 
his eyes slowly moved up to the settlement on 
the hill on the far side of the River Garona. 
‘Las Bordas is quite small,’ he said. ‘It has only 
350 people.’ He turned round, lowering his arm. 
‘But on this side of our beautiful Valle de Aran 
we have our daughter hamlets of Arré, Bends 
and Begos, each with about seventy inhabitants. 
You should visit them too: you won’t have seen 
such poverty in England, I’m sure. And even in 


Las Bordas, twenty out of our seventy-eight 
houses are derelict.’ 

We said good-bye to the mayor and loaded 
our heavy packs onto our backs and moved 
towards the Garona. The high arch of the bridge 
we crossed was evidence of the height the river 
might reach, and man-made walls, built of 
granite boulders brought down the valley by 
glaciers, were strong enough to leave no doubt 
as to the fury of the river in spate. However, 
Las Bordas, which we were now approaching, 
lies well above these flood dangers and for the 
most part is sited on the flanks of a mass of 
barren rock which the glaciers had failed to 
remove. 

The squalor and poverty to which the mayor 
had referred made a deep impression on the 
minds of the young Englishmen. ‘Just like 
England must have been two hundred years 
ago,’ said one of them. Conscious of our 
peculiar garb (from rugger shirts to jodhpurs), 
we walked through the village under the watchful 
eyes of the men and boys playing bola (‘not 
much like our bowls,’ we thought) in the square 
by the church, and of the women scrubbing at 
the communal laundry. The solitary Civil Guard, 
one of ten in the village, eyed the leading 
members of the party suspiciously, but by the 
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graphs from the author 


The village of Las Bordas: an engineering apprentice from Oxford surveys his new surroundings 


time the tail had reached him he had responded 
to our smiles and his sub-machine gun took on a 
less threatening appearance. 

As we climbed the foresters’ track up the 
Jueu valley above Las Bordas, the ever lowering 
clouds and the increasingly heavy drizzle 
created a depressing atmosphere, especially as 
we had left behind in England the finest summer 
for many years. ‘Like the Lakes,’ said the 
Mancunian again, ‘the same old mist. But the 
valley is much narrower and more heavily 
forested than any I know there. Those pines and 
firs must be growing at 6000 feet;’ and he 
pointed to the high crest temporarily free of 
mist. 

Throughout the greater part of this frontier 
valley and set amidst the forests are buildings 
made of local shale. Around each are pastures 
rivalling those of Ireland for their freshness and 
colours. These are the bordas. Their pastures 
appear to have been eaten from the forests and 
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they make a lower limit every bit as clear cut 
as the upper tree-line imposed by nature. It 
would be misleading to estimate the density of 
population from the number of the bordas, for 
they are uninhabited from October to March, 
and even in summer some of the men visit them 
during the week only and return to the village 
for the week-end. Any number of them are 
barns unattended except in the hay-making 
season. 

With genuine warmth the owner of a particu- 
larly inviting borda, a short, blue-eyed Catalan 
of about fifty, welcomed us, in Aranes, to camp 
on his newly cut grassland, despite our fears 
that we would spoil it with our tents and 
equipment. ‘I’ve been up here at Artiga de Lin 
since April and gathered most of my hay now,’ 
he said, ‘though this poor summer has delayed 
us all.’ Elias Pena and his younger brother José 
had a gentleman’s agreement to share thein 
property, though this arrangement had no legal 


force. They and other small landowners knew no 
system of tenant-farming and there were cer- 
tainly no estates in this poor commune. Primo- 
geniture is the rule, although the land can go to 
a woman if there are no sons. In Elias’s case, 
since neither he nor his brother had any children, 
the property will eventually come on the market. 

This borda, typical of those in the Jueu valley, 
comprised a few acres of beautifully kept 
meadows which Elias scythed for the hay. Part 
of the crop he fed to the solitary cow on the 
borda, which provided him with milk for cheese 
made under the most unhygienic conditions, to 
be sold in Las Bordas and the surrounding 
hamlets. When he saw our fastidious expressions 
he said: “I do put wire mesh over the cheeses to 
keep the rats off. Much of the hay would be 
carried by mule down valley for winter feed for 


the few cows he will then have below his home 
in Bends. He stroked the head of his white- 
coated Pyrenean dog (which closely resembles 
the St Bernard) and told us: ‘I’ve twenty head of 
cattle up at the Plan de Artiga. It’s one of the 
two summer grazing areas belonging to our 
commune. The other is at Montafieta de Arro.’ 
Montafeta means more than ‘mountain’—1t is a 
high summer grazing area. 

On June 1, Elias and some of his fellow farmers 
make the five-mile trek with their 200 cattle up 
the Jueu valley to the Plan de Artiga, a stretch 
of fairly flat pasture-land enclosed by the 
mountains at over 4200 feet. The climb up to the 
Montaneta de Arro at about 6500 feet is a little 
later, following the retreat of the snows. There, 
some 300 head are pastured. The return journey 
from the Montaneta is in mid-September and 


Streets in Las Bordas are narrow and cobbled, and house walls are often only roughly finished 
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(Above) Despite the general poverty, the children looked healthy, and full of curiosity too. 
(Below) The tailor of Las Bordas lives in the well-kept house on the far side of the square, 
and its cobbler, baker and grocer were eventually found behind similarly unrevealing facades 
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(Above) On the bordas are rich pastures, but 
the herdsman and his Pyrenean sheep-dog 
(left) also tend some 200 head of cattle 
on the Plan de Artiga, up the Jueu valley 
(opposite), where they graze at 4200 feet 


the descent from the Plan is a month later. 
During these movements there is no half-way 
stage where a temporary halt is made, since 
distances are short; and even in the case of the 
Montajieta, where the animals are moved up 
some 4600 feet, the halts are merely overnight. 

For tending the cattle during the summer— 
there appear to be no sheep moving up from Las 
Bordas these days—a herdsman is paid so much 
a head. In this way Juan Marques, whom we 
met, earned some 18,000 pesetas. Although he 
worked on his own at 6500 feet he was able to 
descend with his sheep-dog to the village at 
regular intervals each week, going by well-cut 
paths through the pine woods which the foresters 
use when they bring down their timber by oxen. 
The herdsman was quite the most handsome 
Catalan we saw. Under the umbrella which he 
always carried there was a head of jet-black 
curly hair, shining deep-brown eyes and a com- 
plexion red-brown from the winds which 
freshened it on the Montafieta; a sad yet con- 
templative countenance. ‘There isn’t much 


movement these days,’ he said. “You should 
have seen the throng of cattle and sheep and 
horses which used to go up into the Pyrenees. 
At one time a lot of animals came up to our 


pastures from French villages. Their shepherds 
made agreements with us for the use of our 
Montafieta.’ But that was a thing of the past 
and had ceased long before the Civil War. 
Elias Pena, like most of the farmers, had his 
home farm near his village, Bends. ‘Farm’ is 
perhaps a misnomer since the holding in no 
way resembles a farm in the English sense. 
‘They have no farm buildings on the land,’ 
observed one of our schoolboys who had gone 
out to Begos to talk to the people working in the 
fields. “The peasants all live in the village and go 
out to the fields every day. They say this is the 
usual way in Spain.’ Elias’s land was terraced 
up the steep hillside of the Valle de Aran, facing 
the sun and virtually treeless—in marked con- 
trast to the other side which was clothed in firs, 
pines and beech. In most cases, the task of 
working this land falls on the women and 
children and very few men were ever seen in the 
hamlets. A common sight on a summer’s evening 
is the woman dressed in black from head to toe 
walking beside her heavily laden mule which she 
is leading back from the fields where she has 
cut hay. These pastures might be permanent or 
en barbecho (fallow—as part of a rotation) and 
are alongside small strips of maize, vegetables 
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and sunflowers on the arable land. 

Luisa Ferra, a widow with eight children 
living in a poor dwelling in Arré, had become 
hardened to this life. “The soil up here on these 
terraces is stony,’ she told us, ‘but we grow 
enough vegetables and potatoes to add to our 
rabbits and chickens, and a few lucky people 
have small orchards and almond trees. At least 
the land is our own, and that’s more than most 
Andalusians can say.’ The boys, when visiting 
the farms and villages, had often sensed this 
feeling of contempt for Andalusians; but some 
of the underlying differences between North and 
South were put in perspective by Senor Tost, 
the local schoolmaster, who had lost his left 
hand in the Civil War. ‘Half the men who work 
in these forests of ours—they are communally 
owned, you realize—are locals, but the others 
come from all parts of Spain, especially the 
poorer parts of Cuenca, Malaga and Andalusia. 
I’ve met some from villages near Cordoba who 
can barely read or write and don’t know the 
value of the paper money we pay them. But I 
suppose it’s hardly surprising, as they are usually 
from large peasant families where every pair of 
hands is working for the landlord of the estate 
and brings in cash for the family—their sort 
don’t own land. And as for a decent education, 
they are just unfortunate. They don’t stand much 
chance in life when their families are so large. 
We here in Catalonia have a higher regard for 
education, though you wouldn’t think so if you 
saw me teaching sixty-five children—the whole 
school—in one class. And our land-tenure 
system doesn’t encourage large families. In Las 
Bordas the average family has two or three 
children only.’ 

The finest house in Las Bordas belongs to the 
owner of the local sawmill, Hipolito Socasau. 
A man in middle age, with greying hair, alert 
eyes and commanding personality, he explained 
to a group of us the methods by which the 
commune exploited its forests. Las Bordas owns 
all timber west of the Jueu river up to the high 
pastures on the frontier ridge, whilst the trees on 
the eastern slope of the valley belong to the 
neighbouring town of Viella. This is an unusual 
division, for one might have assumed that the 
whole valley would come under Las Bordas, the 
settlement at its mouth, and Viella has land 
enough of its own. Every December, the local 
timber adjudicador announces the timber prices 
for the coming year. Sawmill owners make 
tenders after they have seen the trees marked by 
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the local forestry officials. Men begin work in the 
forests in March and apart from their week-end 
visits to the villages they stay in their small, 
rough huts until November. Their dogs and 
axes, their working clothes and their Sunday 
suit are virtually their only possessions. 

“When the men cut my timber,’ said Sefior 
Socasau, ‘it is brought down onto the valley 
road by bullock. They hitch the logs together in 
chains of a dozen or more, or sometimes they 
use the overhead cable. My lorries then bring 
the logs here to the mill, but wood for local 
fuel supplies is carried down by mule. I usually 
keep timber for a year to season before I cut it, 
some of it for local building work such as farm 
repairs, but most of it makes its way to the 
towns, Barcelona in particular, where it usually 
finishes up as constructional timber or as 
furniture. Yes, these forests are the most valuable 
possession we have in this valley.’ 

The revenue from the sale of timber-cutting 
rights goes to the local community (after a State 
deduction) and is the main source of income for 
public works and so forth: they were blasting 
for a new road as we talked. Fortunately, 
exploitation of the forests is making little or no 
inroads into the reserves—natural regeneration 
compensates for the annual cutting. Admittedly 
the provincial government of Lerida, under 
which this area comes, has started a tree ‘nursery’ 
a few miles east of Las Bordas and planted out 
some young trees on the west side of the Jueu 
valley, but there seems little need for this. 

In addition to the forests and their land these 
people cherish the waters of the Jueu river— 
but not for irrigation, though some meadows 
are watered by it and by the Garona, into which 
the Jueu flows. The Jueu’s source remained a 
mystery until quite recent times. Away to the 
south-west in the limestone of the Esera valley, 
waters from the glaciers of the Maladeta group 
disappear into a swallow hole called in local 
dialect La Trou du Toro. At one time it was 
thought that they flowed underground to emerge 
lower down the Esera and so eventually to feed 
the Ebro on its way to the Mediterranean. The 
French, convinced that the waters were one of 
the sources of the Garonne and anxious to 
prevent them from being diverted for power for 
use in districts well to the south of the Pyrenees, 
poured a hundredweight of fluorescin into La 
Trou du Toro. Triumphantly they witnessed 
green waters emerge in the Jueu valley at the* 
waterfalls at Guell de Jueu, thus proving that 
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the week-end, wearing his ‘Sunday best’, with his fuel supply loaded onto the back of his mule. 
(Below) Timber for the sawmill is hauled by bullocks down the muddy slopes of the Jueu valley 


The Valle de Aran, looking east up the valley. The only motor-road for many miles crosses the 
Pyrenees here, and transmission lines from the power-station follow the river down into France 


they flow north-eastwards under the Pico Pomer 
into the Jueu. These plentiful supplies of ‘white 
oil’, as the local hydro engineers call the waters, 
have been tapped at Guell de Jueu at 4200 feet and 
taken by tunnel and pipeline to the power-station 
a mile east of Las Bordas some 1800 feet below. 
A second, larger pipeline taps the Jueu lower 
downstream and drops about 300 feet to the 
power-station. 

“We're very proud of this power scheme—it’s 
the sixth largest in Spain,’ said the village 
priest as we walked together through Las 
Bordas. ‘General Franco came to open it. The 
engineers tell me that only a small part of the 
1,200,000 kilowatts it produces supplies our 
villages: most goes to the cities such as 
Barcelona and Zaragoza. We even export power 
to France—as far away as Toulouse—some 
achievement, we feel. It is just as well we have 
this construction work as a source of employ- 
ment for some of our men in winter, but the 
demand for labour is slackening as the scheme 
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nears completion.’ He did not mention that there 
is a final project north of Las Bordas near the 
frontier at Puente del Rey. But when that is 
finished there will be little work of this kind for 
the local men. 

‘The problem of work in winter is acute,’ he 
continued. “The lead mines near Arrés are no 
longer worked; the cement works take very few 
labourers. There is no organized winter sports 
industry; no work is possible in the forests, and 
feeding animals around the house doesn’t take 
long. No wonder the average family income is 
only about 30,000 pesetas a year, and this means 
very little when considered in terms of what it 
will buy.’ We recalled the visit of the school- 
master’s wife and daughter to our camp, and 
their gratitude for our presents—tins of butter, 
meat and Nescafé. Yet their proud and unaffected 
bearing made a deep impression on the boys 
from Oxford, Birmingham and Manchester. It 
takes far more than poverty to break people like 
these—if indeed they can be broken. 


Japanese Agricultural Festivals 


by P. G. O’NEILL 


Lecturer in Japanese at the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London, Mr O’Neill recently spent a 
year studying local festivals and folk entertainments in Japan 


“RicE means life to us, and so many things can 
go wrong with it when it’s growing that we just 
have to ask the gods to help.’ 

The old Japanese farmer was talking to me as 
we waited for the start of a rice-planting festival 
on land belonging to the Grand Shrine of Ise, 
at Kusube, the most important Shinto shrine in 
the country. Only when the festival was over, he 
went on, could he carry out his own planting 
with any peace of mind. 

Agricultural festivals are important events in 
some parts of Japan. There are ceremonies to 
be found in connection with all stages of 
the growing and harvesting of rice, but the two 
most important kinds are those held at planting 
time and those celebrated during the winter, 
when days are short, the ground is hard, and 
little work can be done outside. It is then that the 
farmer gives thanks for the harvest that is past 
_ and thought to the one that is to come. 

The festival at Ise was held in a solemn 
atmosphere befitting the dignity and importance 
of the shrine, and comparatively few people 
came to watch. A similar type of festival which 
took place only a little further south in the 
village of Isobe was very different. 

From early morning special trains brought 
sightseers from other parts of the area, the dusty 
streets were lined with stalls selling everything 
from charms to household crockery, and the 
dykes and banks around the field to be planted, 
known as the ‘god-field’, were filled with noisy 
crowds in holiday mood. The girls who took part 
in this planting had whitened faces and, like the 
young men helping them, wore rush hats to 
protect them from the fierce sun; but the main 
figures in the field during the planting were three 
young boys with heavily made-up faces and 
dressed in brightly coloured costumes. Two 
stood knee deep in the mud of the field and 
played the sasara, an ancient musical instru- 
ment consisting of a ridged pole which is 
rhythmically scraped with a piece of split bam- 
boo. The third, who played a drum hanging at 
his waist, stood in a shallow punt which was 


drawn back down the field as the planting 
progressed. To the accompaniment of flutes 
played by men standing beside them, the three 
boys played and chanted at intervals as the 
laborious work went on. 

With me was a Japanese friend from Osaka 
who taught the special kind of singing used in 
the classical No drama, and he finally ex- 
claimed: ‘Why, a lot of this chanting is taken 
from No plays!’ 

For the rest of the day, and no doubt for long 
after, he was wondering how extracts from the 
texts of mediaeval plays, which now have only a 
very limited appeal even among educated 
Japanese, could have come to be sung in a rice- 
field during a country festival. 

In the second week of June I travelled from 
Tokyo to Kagoshima Prefecture in the south of 
Kyushu, the southernmost of the four main 
islands. I had earlier written to several places in 
the area where stave and sword dances were 
performed and had learned that in one of them 
they were due to be given the day before a 
planting festival in the town of Sendai. Early 
one morning, therefore, I took a bus to a place 
forty minutes’ ride from the town and an hour’s 
walk from the village which was my goal. The 
day was so fine and the countryside so green, 
peaceful and unspoiled that it was with mixed 
feelings that I accepted the kind offer of a lift 
on the pillion of a motorcycle and arrived in 
modest style. 

The village was even more attractive than the 
countryside behind it. Situated on the steeply 
sloping banks of a small river where it ran into a 
shallow bay on the coast, it was in fact two 
separate villages linked only by a stone bridge 
across the river. The headman of the north side 
who had answered my letter came up from the 
fields to meet me and, after we had chatted for a 
while, suddenly said to me: ‘Now I suppose 
you'd like to meet the English lady ?’ 

My blank look led him to explain that there 
was in fact such a person living in the village, 
and before long he took me to the house where 
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All photographs by the author 


At Kusube in Mie Prefecture an annual rice- 
planting festival is held on land owned by 
the Shinto Grand Shrine of Ise. Priests 
(above) bless some of the young plants 
before they are set out in the fields, and 
(left) on the opposite side of the fields 
village boys dressed in old ceremonial cos- 
tume play ancient music during the planting 


(Above) A festival in Hayato, Kyushu: a 
shrine covered with offerings is set up by 
the field to be planted and a local man, 
masked, dances before it to summon the god. 
(Right) In festivals, children are often 
the gods’ representatives and must avoid 
defilement by touching the ground; so they 
have to be carried during the ceremonies 


Stave and sword dances, developed over the centuries from military 
drill movements, are a feature of festivals in southern Kyushu. 
When young villagers perform in nearby towns, they sometimes earn 
money afterwards by dancing in front of shops in the main streets 
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The bundles of young rice-plants used in the festivals in Sendai, 
Kyushu, are first blessed by priests in the shrine, and then carried 
to the paddy-field by small boys and girls in festival dress 


this lady, his aunt by marriage, lived with her 
Japanese husband. Their early married life had 
been spent in England but, as she herself said, 
“we’ve been here for twenty years and this is my 
home now’. 

In the earth-floored kitchen of the farmhouse 
she served us with real English tea and biscuits, 
sent her by a sister in London. Then, slipping 
easily into the local dialect, she gave three 
village women who were there helping with the 
sweet potato crop the green tea they preferred. 

In the early afternoon the headman took me 
to see some of the village youths practising the 
dances for the festival the following day. They 
danced in groups of six, the two youngest in 
each group carrying sickles and the others stout 
poles. In time the younger ones are allowed to 
relinquish their sickles and take over poles 
instead, and in this village as in many others of 
the locality a young man is even now not re- 
garded as a fully fledged adult until he has 
served his time in the group. The island of 
Kyushu, especially the southern part around 
Kagoshima, is renowned for its warrior-like 
traditions, and these dances had their origin 
two or three hundred years ago in military 
exercises designed to develop skill in the use of 


swords, halberds and similar weapons. 

The dances were accompanied by a flute and 
by chanting from the older men watching. 
The dancers leapt to and fro in a complicated 
pattern punctuated by their shouts and the 
clashing of their sickles and poles. The dances 
lasted only two or three minutes at a time, but 
they were repeated again and again and 
demanded great stamina in the hot summer 
weather. 

The next day, although officially the start of 
the rainy season, proved to be fine and sunny ~ 
for the festival. Rice-planting time in Japan 
varies a good deal from area to area, and here 
in the warm south, where the plants need less 
time to mature than they do further north, it is 
not done until mid-June or even later, after 
tobacco or some other crop has been raised. 

The big Shinto shrine near Sendai which was 
holding the festival was magnificently sited on a 
high, wooded hill rising abruptly from a stretch 
of flat paddy-land a mile or so from the town on 
the other side of the river. From early morning 
people began to make their way over the bridge 
and along the baked dirt road, into the shade and 
quiet of the shrine precincts, and up flight upon 
flight of worn, mossy stone steps to pray at the 
shrine above. Whole families 


arrived dressed in colours ranging 


from the bright reds and blues of 
the small children to the sombre 
browns and blacks of their 
grandparents. Eventually, after 


the usual blessing of the plants, 


a procession of all those taking 


part came out of the shrine and - 


made its way down the steps to 
the god-field below. The main 


part of the procession consisted 
of small boys and girls carrying 


the bundles of rice-plants in 


baskets and the young men and 


girls who were to do the planting. 


In front of them came the priests 


and behind them men carrying 


tall poles hung with long, thin 


strips of bamboo decorated with 


coloured paper flowers which 


stood out from the pole like the 


ribs of an umbrella. During the 


planting these men spun the poles 


round and round so that the | 
bamboo strips flew out like whips. 
By this means they drove evil 
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At Sendai, rice-plants brought by the children are planted in the 
‘god-field’ by older girls and young men. Around the field stand 
men carrying poles surmounted by long whip-like pieces of bamboo 
which they spin around at intervals to drive off any evil spirits 
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n’s spectacular drumming. Even the oxen are gaily dressed. 
end of a winter agricultural festival in a mountain 


(Above) Hiroshima Prefectur 
the planting-girls and the young me 


(Opposite) Just before dawn, towards the 
village in Aichi Pretecture, a ‘morning-devil’ appears. Making mystic signs over four bonfires 


lit before the temple, he ensures that fire and evil shall be kept at bay during the coming year 


At Fujimori, a village on the coast of Shizuoka Prefecture, young 
men live a secluded life for a week to purify themselves for the 
winter agricultural festival. Here they are performing a dance 
expressive of the desire for abundant crops in the year to come 


spirits—and, incidentally, any onlooker standing 
close by—away from the field. 

The festival here did not finish when the field 
was planted. Everyone, participants and spec- 
tators alike, then moved up again to the main 
shrine where, in two grass courts enclosed by 
wooden galleries from which to view, enter- 
tainers of all types and ages from villages in the 
area performed one after the other. The groups 
included several of stave and sword dancers, 
and when these had finished at the shrine they 
moved off into the town and went up and down 
the main streets performing in front of each 
shop. The dance over, an envelope containing 
some paper money would be handed over to the 
leader and the party would move on to the next 
shop. Some groups would collect the equivalent 
of £30 or so during the day, one dancer told me, 
‘and that more than pays for our expenses and a 
good time in town while we’re here’. 

Festival days in Japan are traditionally times 
when the usual formality of relations between 
different families, masters and servants, and men 
and women is to a large extent relaxed. Until 
recent times it was seldom possible for young 
men to meet girls except in the course of their 
daily work or at local festivals and, although 
modern conditions have brought changes to 
many parts, this is still often the case in country 
districts. The common summer festivals, in 
particular, give the young women a chance to 
dress up in bright and attractive clothes, and 
the mothers of unmarried sons, no less than 
the sons themselves, a chance to see and 
compare prospective brides. 

Winter festivals, including those connected 
with agriculture, are usually of a very different 
kind: they are given by men only, inevitably in 
cold and uncomfortable conditions, and often 
go on all through the night. 

Two festivals of this kind take place on 
successive days in February in villages in the 
mountainous area stretching from Aichi into 
Shizuoka Prefecture. From the town of Toyo- 
hashi on the coast a small electric railway 
follows the river inland and is later joined by a 
branch line where two valleys run deep into the 
mountains. One village, Damine, lies in the 
mountains 'overlooking the western valley, and 
the other, Nishiure, is reached from the valley 
to the east. No doubt largely because of their 
remoteness, both places have preserved particu- 
larly old forms of winter festival. 

On leaving Toyohashi in the morning, I fell 


in with a small party of students who were also 
going to see the festival. Together we arrived at 
Damine at about four in the afternoon, just in 
time to see the preliminary ceremonies. These 
mostly took the form of simple dances given in 
an open-sided hall by half a dozen of the main 
participants. The second, more important, part 
of the festival began in the main temple a little 
before midnight and consisted in large part of 
men from certain privileged families in the 
village representing the year’s work in the fields 
before the altars of the inner hall. Ploughing, 
harrowing, sowing, planting and harvesting were 
all depicted. The audience, mostly old people 
and children, watched from an adjoining outer 
hall, and when rice seed was scattered to 
represent the sowing, they all scrambled to 
retrieve some of the grains. These they would save 
to mix with their own rice when they came to 
sow it, in the hope of ensuring a share of the 
god’s blessings for their own crops. 

During the enactment of the planting, a doll 
crudely made of fertility symbols was carried on 
the back of one of the men taking part, in the 
manner of a Japanese baby. This was later taken 
from his back and fed with rice and millet, thus 
introducing into a common planting-time scene 
reminders for the god of the desired magic of 
propagation. 

An hour or two before dawn, when this part 
of the festival was over, the scene shifted to the 
open space in front of the temple, where four 
bonfires now sent their flames stabbing into the 
frosty darkness. A succession of daneers and 
masked figures dressed as devils, lions, ponies, 
and other magical creatures performed and 
postured before each fire in turn. Finally, fire 
and other evil forces having been subdued on all 
sides, the festival came to an end with the 
morning light. 

Leaving Damine after a hurried breakfast of 
soup and rice, we made the roundabout journey 
down one valley and up the other to Nishiure, 
twenty-four miles to the east as the crow flies. 
Arriving there in the late afternoon, we were 
again just in time to see the preparatory rituals. 
These included the ceremonial drinking of rice 
wine and the taking of a solemn oath to carry out 
faithfully the traditional observances. By here- 
ditary right, the festival is the responsibility of 
the members of twenty-four of the 150 families 
in the village. 

During the early evening those taking part 
assembled in the house of their leader, who is a 
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(Left) The year’s work on the land is depicted in the festival at Fujimori; the low table seen 
here represents a rice-field which the young men are digging. On the eyening of this festival 
(above) those boys who have reached the age of five during the past year are brought before the 
local Shinto shrine and formally presented to its god by one of the lay priests of the village 


kind of lay priest, to rehearse some of the 
dances that were to be given later. Then, while 
those of us who had been invited to watch were 
served with ordinary rice wine; the performers 
went to a back room and there carried out a 
ceremony of drinking a milky-looking, half- 
fermented type of sweet wine specially made a 
week earlier. This over, everyone present moved 
in procession to the temple higher up the hill. 

In the space in front of the temple had been 
built a small roofed platform to house two big 
drums, and a tall, long bonfire of brushwood and 
logs. The performances, which took place in 
front of the platform by the light and warmth 
of the bonfire, consisted of nearly fifty different 
pieces, including primitive forms of plays, 
scenes depicting work in the fields, and crude 
pantomimes devised long ago to induce fertility 
in the coming year. Eventually, as the first light 
of dawn fell on the snow-covered slopes of the 
mountains on the far side of the valley, everyone 
withdrew behind the line of the platform and 
left the space clear for the priest. Alone and 
wearing a devil’s mask, he danced to and fro to 
the accompaniment of a drum. Then, in silence, 


he turned to face the valley, slowly knelt before 
a low table and, with his prayers, brought the 
festival to an end for another year. 

Local festivals are an integral part of life 
throughout Japan, but the forms they take may 
vary widely from place to place. Any particular 
festival, therefore, may appear strange to a 
Japanese from another region, but he would 
readily recognize and understand the feelings 
which prompted it. Although many festivals are 
lively and enjoyable, the celebrants are none the 
less sincere for this. However much pleasure 
they may derive from them, most of those who 
join in seem to do so for much the same reason 
that many people in the West attend church at 
Christmas if at no other time of the year: 
because they would feel unhappy and disturbed 
if they failed to do so. Other festivals demand 
real and obvious sacrifices. Men taking part in 
the kind of winter festival described above, for 
example, must absent themselves from their 
families and from their work for a week or more 
beforehand in order to live a secluded life in the 
shrine or temple to prepare themselves; purifi- 
cation during this time often includes ablution 
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Hiraizumi preserves what are probably the oldest agricultural dances in Japan. Dancers perform- 
ing in a Buddhist temple are shown playing a hand-drum and a bigger drum of stiffened paper 


in the form of daily immersion in the icy waters 
of river or sea; the food of such men is severely 
restricted during this period, and not infrequently 
the whole village will eat no fish or meat on the 
day of the festival. 

The flourishing existence of these annual 
ceremonies in what is now a highly industrialized 
and Westernized country and the survival of so 
many of them from a distant past make them a 
remarkable phenomenon in the modern world. 
Many factors must have contributed to this: 
the force of tradition; the mountainous nature of 
the country which shut one community off from 


another and bred strong local loyalties; the 
isolation from the outside world which Japan 
enjoyed until recent times; and, in the country- 
side at least, in Japan as elsewhere, a different 
concept of time and change from that found in 
the towns. As a Japanese scholar once said to 
me, when talking of the great age of some of the 
festivals: ‘To us a hundred years is a century, 
a very long time; but to country people a 
hundred years just means three generations. 
A man has only to hand on to his son the 
ceremonies he himself learned from his father 
to preserve them for another century.’ 


The Descent 
of the Ganges 


A fable in stone 
by 

ELLA MAILLART 
On the Coast of Coromandel, at Mahabali- 
puram, not far south of Madras, a story of great 
beauty has been carved in serial form in granite 
beside the shores of the Bay of Bengal. This 
story has a hundred characters, and you must 
know something about them before you can 
appreciate the sculpture, in which each figure is 
radiant with happiness and devotion. 

Once upon a time there was a pious King 
called Bhagiratha, one of the Sun dynasty of 
Ayodhya. In earlier years, when there had been 
a catastrophe in the infernal regions of the 
Earth, his unrighteous ancestors had perished 
by the thousand, burnt up by the anger of the 
sage, Kapila. It devolved on this pious King, 
their descendant, to perform the necessary 
funeral rites by using the waters of the Ganges, 
the only medium by which the ancestral ashes 
might be purified. 

But there was no longer any water in the bed 
of the Ganges, as it had not rained on Earth 
since the oceans had disappeared. This had 
happened because the powerful sage, Agastya, 
protector of southern India, thinking he did good, 
had swallowed up the seven seas to prevent 
certain demons, who had a way of tormenting 
righteous ascetics during their daily meditations, 
from hiding there. 

So it was that the King Bhagiratha, driven by 
necessity and confident of the power of devotion 
which he possessed stored up in himself, prayed 
to Brahma, the supreme god, to rescue the 
parched Earth by liberating the celestial Ganges. 
He did penance for a thousand years, until at 
length Brahma, moved by his fervour, agreed 
that the Ganges should descend to Earth. But, 
fearing that the Earth would be crushed by the 
tremendous fall of the river, Brahma advised the 
King to implore Shiva to receive the river on his 
head and so abate the shock of its descent. 

Once again, therefore, Bhagiratha fasted and 
prayed, having repaired to the Himalayas. While 
he prayed to great Shiva, who resides up there 


All p. SIT, s by the author 
A royal couple worship the sacred waters of the Ganges 
in all the innocence of space, he remained on one 
foot, arms raised, thought centred on the god. 
Moved by this intense devotion, Shiva agreed 
to receive the Ganges on his head. The sacred 
waters came down at last from the Himalayas, 
refreshing the Earth and all its thirsting creatures. 

This story extols the vitality hidden in each 
human being and underlines the power of yoga: 
that ‘yoke’, that asceticism which leads to union 
with the cosmic forces. 

Some archaeologists interpret this prodigious 
rock-sculpture differently and call it ‘The Fight 
between Kirata and Arjuna’ or sometimes 
‘Arjuna’s Penance’. The prince Arjuna, hero of 
the epic poem Mahabharata, had purified him- 
self in the Ganges before proceeding into the 
Himalayas, there to worship the gods and obtain 
arms from them to use in a war which was 
threatening. (How like today, to demand more 
powerful armaments!) By mistake, Arjuna 
fought the god Shiva, who was disguised as 
Kirata, a man of the hills, and he had to humble 
himself and do penance for his arrogance. There 
was a well-known poem composed by Bharavi 
which had described this fight, and it may perhaps 
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The great rock-sculpture at Mahabalipuram. Beside the small shrine sits King Bhagiratha in 
meditation, and above it he is shown standing on one leg before great Shiva, lost in prayer. 


Water once cascaded down the cleft in the rock face, splashing over the king and queen of the 
snakes, to represent the Ganges; and all creation moves in adoration towards the sacred river 


King Bhagiratha, emaciated and weary, 
hair knotted in the way of an ascetic. 
Wild animals rest tranquilly near him 


A family of elephants approaches the 
Ganges. Beside them a spiritual cat 
plays at yogi among the innocent mice 


Sculptures close to the main rock face. 
(Left) Monkeys make a family group. 
(Below) Krishna as divine cowherd. 
(Opposite) Vishnu, sheltered by the 
five-hooded snake Ananta, dreams god- 
like between two periods of creation. 
Above him fly the spirits of the air 


have served as an inspiration to the sculptors of 
Mahabalipuram. This interpretation is based on 
the fact that Shiva’s hair is not hanging down, 
as it would be if he were meant to be shown 
taking the fall of the river on his head. 

When you look carefully at this magnificent 
cliff, which is one of the most striking low-reliefs 
in the world, you feel yourself in the presence of 
rock as immutable as the divine Himalaya itself. 
At one time, water (fed from a tank at 
the top of the cliff), always in movement, cas- 
caded down the middle of the rock face. Ganga, 
the sacred river, is daughter of Himalaya and 
of Surya, the Sun; and everywhere, in all its 
forms, water is worshipped in this country that 
is consumed by the sun, water essential for the 
day’s ritual and symbol of divine grace, water 
always present in shrines, tangible evidence of 
the supreme spirit. 

Sprinkled by these waters, the king and queen 
of the snakes, which guard the riches beneath 
the ground (for here they are not incarnations 
of evil), are abandoned to the joy of worshipping 
the water of life, the purifying stream. Their 
undulating tails are imbued with a concentrated 
energy which you can feel without having to 
touch the stone. 

In the middle of the rock, the focus of atten- 
tion, the vertical cleft which represents the 
Ganges is surrounded by men, animals and 
heavenly beings, filled with wonder and grati- 
tude. In noble splendour a great elephant 
approaches the Ganges, followed by his family. 
Beneath his tusks—a charming touch—Dadhi- 
karna, the fabled cat, caricatures the upright 
stance of the ascetic meditating in the Himalayas. 
The cat has the manner of a yogi, but his concen- 
tration is directed solely towards the mice which 
gambol innocently round his paws. Quite near, 
some young Brahmins make their ablutions, 
while behind them, with legs crossed, the pious 
King sits in meditation before a small shrine. 
Emaciated by his devotions, with protruding 
shoulder-blades and ribs, his traditional knot 
of hair makes his head droop with weariness: 
the realism of his attitude, the energy of the 
simple lines and the feeling for this living form 
are unforgettable. Beneath him a deer scratches 
itself placidly with its hind hoof. 

Elsewhere, numerous living things move 
between Heaven and Earth. The celestial nymphs, 
the apsaras, consorts of the gandharvas, perform 
the dance of thoughts and feelings. The gand- 
harvas themselves personify the sun’s fire and 
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reveal divine truths; they are gods of music, 
and it is they who distil the elixir of immortality. 
The servants of Indra, likewise, are airy beings 
freed from human limitations; hands joined, 
flowing and weightless, they worship the Ganges. 

High up the cliff to the left, Shiva, recognizable 
by his four arms, towers over the ascetic who 
stands on one leg. At the top, the Sun and the 
Moon stand on each side of the cleft. 

There is another rock, standing free on the 
north side of this cliff, and on it is carved quite 
simply a family of monkeys. They illustrate the 
naturalism of South Indian art. 

Other masterpieces at Mahabalipuram include 
the Shore Temple, and the Five Rathas which are 
monolithic temples. Adjoining The Descent of 
the Ganges, the Mantapam of Krishna can be 
visited, a peristyle or small hall of four rows of 
three columns. There again you are startled into 
forgetfulness, you become identified with what 
you are looking at, you live its immediate life: 
the cow with lowered head, the timid calf being 
licked by its mother, the stolid cowherd milking. 

Beyond and further to the south, a grotto, 
raised up like a box at the opera, shelters Vishnu 
lying on the five-hooded serpent of the Infinite 
which floats on the cosmic ocean. Vishnu, here as 
supreme god, at once both being and becoming, 
is carved in a granite which makes you think of 
eternity. However, up above the god, two plump 
little deities flutter in the sky. (If you want the 
feeling of fiying, go to Ellora in northern 
Hyderabad and see the celestial nymphs on the 
Kailas temple, or the little fiying-car which carries 
Queen Sita across India, all in contrast to the 
great plinth of elephants, solid and immense in 
a world of beauty and sensitivity.) 

Mahabalipuram was the seaport of Con- 
jeeveram, where the reign of the architect-kings 
of the Pallava dynasty reached its zenith in the 
first half of the 7th century. It was from there 
that artists of repute set sail for Cambodia and 
Angkor, and thus transplanted to distant 
countries the characteristics of an Indian art 
which was still inspired by the traditions of the 
post-Gupta golden age. 

At Mahabalipuram, artists were free to express 
themselves, for they were no longer shackled by 
the canons of ritual sculpture. In this great work, 
The Descent of the Ganges, they transformed 
the natural scene and expressed the deep unity 
of all things on Earth and in Heaven. 

Art has its great periods. They come seldom * 
and take a long time to mature. 


ToBACCO pipes were unknown in Europe before 
Columbus discovered the New World. Although 
there are several reports from classical authors 
like Herodotus, Dioscorides and Pliny of people 
who inhaled the smoke from certain leaves and 
fruit which they burnt in a fire and thus became 
intoxicated, as the Greeks did on wine, there is 
little doubt that Herodotus was referring to 
hemp and Dioscorides to a plant called kalamos. 
The smoke was mentioned but no pipe, so these 
reports could not have referred to tobacco, nor 
have pipes ever been found in the areas referred 
to by these authors. 

The first known pipes came from the indi- 
genous population of North and Central 
America. Among the earliest ones are stone 
tubes, found in many burial mounds over large 
areas of the United States. These sites are not 
comparable in age to European or Asiatic pre- 
historic sites, for their dates vary from about the 
9th to the 17th centuries A.D. The materials used 
for pipes by the North and Central American 
Indians include stone, copper, bone and more 
recently pottery. An interesting type was made 
by the Haida Indians of British Columbia of 
finely carved shale, often in the form of their 
totem animals, and this craft continued to 
modern times. Their shapes include single tubes, 
some incised, simple almost square bowls, 
human-effigy types and those in the form of 
different small animals and birds. 

Pipe smoking was to a great extent a 
ceremonial affair for the Indians, who smoked at 
the conclusion of treaties, on other important 
occasions and at dances. The ceremonial pipe or 
pipe of peace, the calumet, from the French word 
meaning a reed, was usually made of Catlinite, 
a hard stone named after George Catlin (1796— 
1873), the well-known delineator of the North 


(Above) A North American Indian tomahawk pipe, its 
bow! on the axe-head, its stem the pierced haft; and a 
stone pre-Columbian Cherokee calumet, or peace pipe 
The Horniman Museum 


The Geography of Pipe eas 


by DR O. W. SAMSON 


Curator of the Horniman Museum, 
Forest Hill, 


London 


American Indians. Catlinite is found in an area 
between the Mississippi and Missouri, on the 
borders of Minnesota and Dakota, where the 
Sioux people lived. The pipe stems were made of 
ash, decorated with porcupine-quill wrappings 
in various designs; hanging from these were 
eagle feathers interlaced with the hair of women 
or horses. Another remarkable type is the 
tomahawk pipe which is at the same time tool, 
weapon and smoking utensil; these were traded 
to the Indians by Europeans. The Eskimos in 
the far north of the American continent made 
use of local materials: stone for the bowls, with 
a stem of two pieces of driftwood bound to- 
gether with strips of sealskin or walrus-hide. 
Sometimes pieces of walrus-ivory were used; 
they were skilfully drilled, and engraved with 
scenes of their daily life, especially hunting 
scenes, 

Smoking first came to the notice of Europeans 
when they began to explore the Americas and 
some of them brought the habit back with them 
on their return. One of these was Francisco 
Fernandez, a Spanish physician who was com- 
missioned by Philip II to visit Mexico. The 
credit for introducing it into England is generally 
given to Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Francis 
Drake, and also to Sir John Hawkins, who 
returned from his second voyage to the West 
Indies in September 1565. On the other hand it 
is interesting to note that the word ‘nicotine’ 
derives from Jean Nicot, a Frenchman sent as 
ambassador to the Portuguese court from 1559 
to 1561. He had never been to America, but 
purchased some seeds of the tobacco plant 
which came from Florida, the plants of which he 
presented to Catherine of Medici and Francois IT. 

The allusion to the introduction of tobacco is 
only vague in Counterblasts of Tobacco, which 
was written by King James I and published in 
1604; but according to William Harrison, the 
16th-century chronicler, Englishmen took up 
tobacco smoking, using ladle-shaped pipes, in 
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Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 
Captains Whiffe, Pipe and Snuffe relax in an atmosphere of tobacco-smoke and 
Ovidian tags on this title-page of 1617. Tobacco-shop Indians are still found, 
but spherical pipe-racks must have gone out with clay pipes and kegs of tobacco 


The Hormerae Masearn 


A pipe from Swedish Lapland of reindeer antler; and a Cornish pipe made from a crab’s chw 


1573. It was certainly fashionable by 1586 and 
some people, according to Sir William Vaughan 
(1577-1641), used pipes made of silver. though 
the typical English pipe was the clay. A German 
lawyer, Paul Heutzner, who visited a beer- 
garden in Southwark m 1598, reported: “The 
English are constantly smoking tobacco and in 
this manner, they have pipes on purpose made of 
clay, into the further end of which they put the 
herb, so dry that it may be rubbed into powder. 
and lighting it, they draw the smoake into their 
mouths, which they puff out again through their 
nostnls like funnels, along with it plenty of 
phlegm and defluxion from the head.” 

There is another observation by Willam 
Camden (1551-1623), the antiquary and 
historian: “In a short time, many men, every- 
where, some from wantonness, some for health 
sake, with an insatiable desire and greediness, 
sucked in the stinking smoke thereof, through 
an earthen pipe, which presently they blew out 


agai through their nosinls, msomuch that 
tobacco shops are now [1615] as ordinary as 
taverns and tap houses 

In 1619 the pipemakers received thei first 
charter from James I. Their mojito was ‘Lei 
brotherly love continue’. In Elizabethan times 
the bowls of the clay pipes were very small with 
long stems, about twelve inches, though some 
were shorter with a flat base. The carliesi ones 
had no maker's name. but a few carmed initials. 
Later on, manufacturers and their towns, hke 
“Hunts” of Bristol or “Charles Riges’ of New- 
castie-on-Tyne. became well known. The 
Gaunileit pipe made in Winchester was praised 
by Ben Jonson as the best clay pipe. These pipes 
spread from Ensiand to the Continent, especially 
Holland and Germany, and also to the land of 
the ongin of smoking. When William Penn, the 
founder of Pennsylvania, purchased a tract of 
land, 300 pipes were included im the articles of 
barter. At another deal, in 1677, 120 pipes, and 


A glazed pottery pipe in the form of a snake, made in Staffordshire im the Inte 18th century 


The Hertimer Masvare 
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100 jews’ harps, were given in exchange 
for a strip of land near Timber Creek in New 
Jersey. 

All over Europe one finds a great variety of 
pipes. There are some fine collections in England, 
particularly at the Horniman Museum in 
London, where there is an interesting example 
of a Cornish fisherman’s pipe made from a 
crab’s claw, also a snake pipe with many coils 
of glazed pottery from Staffordshire, glass pipes 
from Murano near Venice, others of reindeer 
antlers from Swedish Lapps. In the 18th and 
19th centuries the famous porcelain factories of 
Dresden, Vienna, Berlin and St Petersburg vied 
with each other to produce decorative and 
precious bowls. Amber and meerschaum were 
also favourite materials used, especially in the 
19th century, while the South German student 
pipe of that period was often of antlers of deer 
with a long bent wooden stem. By that time the 
size of the bowl was about three times that of the 
original English elay pipe. The small ordinary 
pottery pipe with wooden stem is still prevalent 
among peasants in some parts of Europe, for 
instance in South Italy. 

In general, the wooden pipe has replaced the 
clay. Of wooden pipes the most famous is the 
briar. A French pipemaker, while visiting 
Napoleon’s birthplace soon after the Emperor’s 
death, broke his meerschaum pipe and bought 
a local one made of briar wood to replace it. 
This proved a great success and the briar pipe 
became established, for the wood was extremely 
hard with a very fine grain. 

Now from Europe to Asia. There is little 
doubt that the Spaniards took tobacco to the 
Philippine Islands. In China, tobacco became 
known under the Emperor Wan Li (1573-1620) 
at the end of the Ming dynasty. It had probably 


reached the Fukien Province by way of the 
Philippines. Chinese smoking utensils spread 
over many parts of the Far East, for instance, via 
North China into Tibet. In these northern parts, 
in Honan and Anhwei, the pipes are usually cut 
out of a single piece of bamboo, without a 
separate bowl. The hole is very small, like a 
thimble, so the Chinese smoke a few whiffs and 
refill. In other parts of the country the bowl is 
of a metal alloy, the stem a long piece of slender 
bamboo, mottled bamboo for preference. The 
mouthpiece may be stone, metal, porcelain, 
glass, or even jade or ivory. Occasionally, in 
the mountains, one finds pipes made of bone, 
the bowl consisting of a cartridge. 

Mendez Pinto rediscovered Japan in 1542, 
and it is likely that the Portuguese brought 
tobacco there. A Japanese doctor who lived in 
Nagasaki at the beginning of the 17th century 
mentioned that tobacco was introduced by the 
“southern barbarians’, in this case the Portuguese. 
He states also: “Everybody enjoys smoking, and 
it cures all sorts of diseases, swallowing the 
smoke.’ Another Japanese source of the 16th 
century gives the island of Kyushu as a place 
where smoking was general. The log-book of 
William Adams for the period 1614-19 mentions 
‘Four tobaca pipe purchased at Kyoto’. It is 
interesting to note that Japanese women use a 
longer stemmed pipe than the men. The man’s 
bamboo pipe stem is usually eight to nine 
inches long, while that of a woman is fifteen to 
eighteen inches at home, with a different shorter 
one when she goes out. The bowls, porcelain or 
metal, are as small as those of the Chinese, the 
mouthpiece, though usually white metal, is 
occasionally of silver or gold; sometimes luxury 
pipes are made entirely of silver. The pipes are 
carried in receptacles of bamboo with a hole 


A Chinese pipe made from a goat’s tibia. The bowl is a cartridge, and the mouthpiece a bullet 


The Horniman Museum 
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By courtesy of Sir Edmund Bacon, Bart 


An early illustration of pipe smoking in the West: detail from 
A Tavern Scene by the Flemish artist Adriaen Brouwer (1605-38) 


Catlin’s North American Indian Portfolio shows Wi-Jun-Jon, ‘the Pigeon’s Egg Head’, who 

represented his tribe, the Assineboins, in Washington in 1832. He travelled there in full 

regalia, with his pipe of peace, but returned dressed up to the nines and smoking a cigarette 
British Museum 


Ry courtesy of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 


Sortiri, Chief Albanian Dragoman to Mr Calquhoun: water-colour by Sir David Wilkie (1785- 
1841). In the Eastern water-pipe, the tobacco smoke is drawn up through the cooling water 
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The first Lord Lytton (the novelist Bulwer-Lytton), painted at 
Knebworth House in 1851 by E. M. Ward. His pipe is most likely 
a chibouque; it has a meerschaum bowl, cherrywood stem and amber 
mouthpiece. Pipe, taper-holder and table-cloth are now preserved 
(opposite) in the library at Knebworth, where the picture hangs 


into which the bowl fits. Attached to them is 
often a brocade or embroidered pouch for 
tobacco. 

Although the pipe bowls in Upper Burma are 
also small, they contain about twice or three 
times as much as the bowl of a Chinese pipe. 
In the Shan States two types of pipes are 
prevalent: bowls of baked clay with divers 
ornamental designs and bamboo stems, or silver 
bowls and mouthpieces connected by a wooden 
stem. The silversmiths take great pride in their 
work and there is a pleasing variety of designs; 
a favourite one shows a hand stretching out, 
holding the bowl. In Lower Burma pipes are 
usually made of bamboo. 

A. C. Haddon in his book Smoking and 


Tobacco Pipes of New Guinea describes the 
typical Papuan holder, which is really no pipe at 
all, but just a bamboo tube. His description 
reads: “The tobacco is pushed into the distal 
end and lighted with a bit of burning wood, 
before the proximal end of the tube is placed in 
the mouth.’ In other parts of New Guinea 
construction varies: a piece of bamboo two to 
three inches thick, and ten to twenty-six inches 
long, has a dorsal hole into which is put a dried 
piece of banana leaf rolled into a funnel with 
tobacco inside. These stems show a great variety 
of incised or burnt-in designs. In another type 
an oblong bamboo tube takes the place of the 
banana leaf. This form is also found in Sarawak, 
Borneo, but the stem here is neither as long nor 
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A scene on the Adriatic coast in 1842, signed Valerio, Trieste 


as wide as in New Guinea, and the incised 
designs are more delicate. 

The Near East, Persia, the former Ottoman 
Empire, Arabia and North Africa may be 
treated as a unit as far as smoking pipes is con- 
cerned. We know for certain that tobacco was 
introduced into these regions by Europeans. It 
was brought to Turkey at the very beginning of 
the 17th century by English and Dutch sailors, 
but smoking was severely suppressed under 
Murad IV (1623-40); in some cases a hole was 
bored through the culprit’s nose and his pipe 
thrust through it, and cruel executions and 
quarterings were the more severe punishments 
especially meted out to his soldiers found 
smoking. In the second half of the 17th century 
smoking was allowed by the authorities and it 
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became very popular, remaining so to the present 
day. The German General Moltke in his Letters 
from Turkey (1835-39) made the revealing 
remark that the tobacco pipe was the magic 
wand that had transformed the Turks from one 
of the most turbulent nations into one of the 
calmest. The favourite Turkish pipe is the 
chibouque. It has a small meerschaum or clay 
bowl and a long stem often made from fragrant 
wood, such as rose, jasmine or maple, and 
sometimes covered in silk or velvet. The other 
popular form of smoking in Turkey is the 
water-pipe, which is found also in Persia, Arabia, 
North and East Africa, India, Pakistan, Burma 
and China. 

Edward Terry (1590-1660) went out to India& 
as a chaplain with the fleet sent by the East 


India Company; in his Voyages there is a report 
from 1616: 


They have little Earthen Pots . . . having a 
narrow neck and an open round top, out of the 
belly of which comes a small spout, to the lower 
part of which spout they fill the Pot with water: 
then putting their Tobacco loose in the top, and a 
burning coal upon it, they having first fastned 
a very small strait hollow Cane or Reed... 
within the spout . . . the Pot standing on the 
ground, draw that smoke into their mouths, 
which first falls upon the Superficies of the water, 
and much discolours it. And this way of taking 
their Tobacco, they believe makes it much more 
cool and wholsom. 


Simplified, the essential feature of the water- 
pipe is that the tobacco fumes are drawn 
through the water before they reach the mouth. 
The water (often perfumed) may be contained 
in a coconut, a gourd or a vessel of metal, glass 
or porcelain. The tube leading from the pipe 
bowl into the vessel dips below the surface of 
the water, whereas the pipe stem opens into the 
space above the water. The smoke can therefore 


be drawn into the mouth only after it has been 
cooled and filtered by bubbling through the 
water. The material for the receptacle varies in 
different countries; gourds in Burma and East 
Africa, coconut or glass in Persia, porcelain or 
metal in Turkey, and practically all kinds of 
materials at different periods in India. The 
Chinese water-pipe is of metal, and small enough 
to be carried in the hand. The Arabs played an 
important part in spreading this fashion of 
smoking. 

The derivations of the names given to water- 
pipes are: hookah, from the Arabic hukkah, a 
round basket; nargeela or nargileh, from nargil, 
Persian for coconut, which indicates that this 
was the original receptacle used; hubble-bubble 
is, of course, onomatopoeic. In some parts of 
Africa the water-pipe is used for smoking hemp, 
or a mixture of hemp and tobacco. The water- 
vessel is prolonged to form the pipe stem made 
of antelope horn, gourd, bamboo or ivory. This 
is open at one end or one side to serve as a 
mouthpiece. 


‘The Hindu Rajah of Ooncar Mandatta, on the Nerbudda—from a drawing by Mr W. Carpenter, Jun.’ 
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The Spaniards, the Portuguese (via Brazil), 
the Dutch and the Arabs were all responsible 
for the introduction of tobacco into Africa. 
There are many travellers’ reports from the early 
17th century onwards, giving accounts of pipe 
smoking. William Finch, a merchant and native 
of London, who visited Sierra Leone in 1607, 
wrote: 


Tobacco is planted about every man’s house, 
which seemeth half their food: the bow] of their 
tobacco-pipe is very large, and stands right 
upward, made of clay well burnt in the fire. In the 
lower end thereof they thrust in a small hollow 
cane, a foot and a half long, through which they 
suck it, both men and women drinking the most 
part down, each man carrying in his snap-sack a 
small purse of tobacco, and his pipe. The women 
do the like in their wrappers, carrying the pipe in 
their hands. Unto their tobacco they add nothing 
but rather take from it: for I have seen them 
straining forth the juice of leaves, being green and 
fresh, before they cut and dry it (making signs 
that otherwise it would make them drunk), then 
do they shred it small, and dry it on a sherd upon 
the coals. 


From this description and the largeness of the 
bowl, it seems reasonable to infer that they must 
have been accustomed to the smoking habit for 
a considerable time before this report. B. Laufer 
in his pamphlet The Introduction of Tobacco into 
Africa quotes from another traveller, O. F. 
von der Groeben (Guineische Reise-Beschrei- 
bung) who visited the Guinea coast in 1682-83: 
‘The inhabitants of Sierra Leone smoke tobacco 
—men, women and children indiscriminately, 
and are so fond of its fumes that they inhale 
them not only at daytime, but also at night hang 
small bags of tobacco around their necks like a 
precious gem.’ From Bosman’s Voyage de 
Guinée, 1705: ‘Some negroes had pipes made of 
reeds more than six feet long with bowls of 
stone or clay, in which they placed two or three 
handfulls of tobacco and had no difficulty in 
smoking out a pipe thus loaded without stop- 
ping.’ The French governor, André de Bry, 
according to Labet in his Nouvelle relation de 
l'Afrique Occidentale, 1728, visited an African 
king on the Senegal River, who smoked after 
meals a richly ornamented pipe five feet long, 
the bowl of which contained a quarter of a pound 
of tobacco. Mungo Park (1771-1806), at the 
beginning of the explorations which took him 
from the Gambia River to the Niger, said in 
1795 that the Bambara used pipe stems of wood 
and earthenware bowls, while Etienne de 
Flacourt, French governor of Fort Dauphin in 
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(Opposite) A Cameroons pipe with 
a brass bowl and mouthpiece, the 
woodenstem covered with beadwork. 
(Right) A white-metal and bamboo 
Japanese pipe with a brocade case 
and pouch; and one from the Shan 
States of Burma, with a silver- 
mounted bowl and silver mouthpiece. 
(Below) A Chinese pipe of brass 
and bamboo; a Moroccan clay and 
wood pipe; one from Sarawak in 
carved and painted bamboo; a pipe 
from the Upper Nile with a clay 
bowl and a gourd mouthpiece; and a 
Papuan bamboo pipe with a tobacco 
leaf inserted ready for smoking 


The Horniman Museum 


Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


The pipe-smoker today represents to the popular imagination the man who can be trusted, the TV 
expert and the honest politician, captain of industry, paterfamilias, wise friend, philosopher 


Madagascar in Histoire de la grande Isle de 
Madagascar, 1661, states that tobacco pipes 
were made of bamboo and a pipe was buried 
with the dead. From all these early and later 
reports one gathers that there was from the 
beginning a great variety of pipes all over 
Africa, that the pipe bowls were mostly large, 
and that men, women and often children enjoyed 
smoking. 

In the Bagam district of the Central 
Cameroons the ceremonial pipes used by chiefs 
and those in high places have brass bowls cast 1n 
cire perdue process, showing excellent crafts- 
manship. They depict either a human face with 
bulging cheeks (characteristic also of masks 
from that area), an aquiline nose, oblique eyes, 
or an animal head. Sometimes combinations of 
animal and human heads occur. The stems are of 
wood covered with beadwork usually in zigzag 
pattern; the mouthpiece is brass, while occasion- 
ally there is no mouthpiece, just the continua- 
tion of the wooden stem. Other districts of the 
Cameroons have pipe bowls of similar shape but 
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fashioned in reddish clay. 

In the Dahomey country and among the 
Ashanti people brass pipes predominate. Pottery 
bowls are common in Nigeria as well as in 
Uganda and Southern Rhodesia. In Madagascar 
some bowls are of pumice stone, while the Shilluk 
people from the Upper Nile use large bowls of 
baked clay, bamboo stems, and a gourd as a 
mouthpiece. In South Africa there are among 
the Kaffir people pipe bowls of steatite; in other 
parts of the south are pipes of wood inlaid with 
lead, and wooden bowls lined with iron, covered 
with copper wire. Some of the Algerian and 
West African pipes have double bowls, while 
there are triple bowls in South Africa. There is 
even an example of a seven-bowled wooden 
pipe, presumably also from South Africa, at the 
Horniman Museum. 

Pipe smoking has become almost a universal 
habit. In the words of an 18th-century English 
poet, Isaac Hawkins Browne, 


Happy mortal! he who knows 
Pleasure which a Pipe bestows. 


Ascension Island 


y _. 
DR BERNARD STONEHOUSE 


Ascension is a strange mixture of sea-birds, exotic flora, guided missiles and 
farming Royal Marines. The author, who was Leader of the British Ornithologists’ 
Union Centenary Expedition to it, has written a book on the expedition’s work 
there which Hutchinson are publishing next month under the title Wideawake Island 


EIGHT degrees south of the Equator, in the trade 
winds of the southern Atlantic Ocean, lies the 
tiny triangle of Ascension Island. Covering 
thirty-eight square miles, with forbidding cliffs 
and red ash plains, Ascension at first glance 
seems little more than a vast mid-ocean slag- 
heap, cloud-capped and ringed with surf. 
Generations of navigators have taken their 
longitude from the 2800-foot peak (‘visible at 
sixty-five miles from the deck of a frigate’): for 
over 450 years the island has served as a mile- 
stone, marking the mid-point of the long haul 
from Cape Town to the Cape Verde Islands. 
Today Ascension is part of a guided-missile 
range, with busy cable and radio stations and a 
population of several hundred. Yet for three 
centuries after its discovery the only colonists were 
goats, left by passing Portuguese ships to make a 
living from the raw lava rocks and thin grass 
covering of Green Mountain. The native 
inhabitants were sea-birds, which flourished on 


the plains and flew out to welcome visiting ships 
as they anchored in the lee of the island. “They 
. .. come by thousands,’ complained the Dutch 
traveller Van Linschoten in 1589, ‘crying and 
making great noyse .. . some leaping and sitting 
on our shoulders and armes, not once fearing us.’ 

From October 1957 to April 1959 I studied 
the sea-birds of Ascension, with my wife and a 
party of five other biologists. Our expedition was 
sponsored by the British Ornithologists’ Union. 
From our first arrival on the island we found 
ourselves fascinated by the old stone buildings, 
the sturdy barracks and store-sheds of George- 
town, the massive, muzzle-loading guns over- 
looking the anchorage, all evidence of Ascen- 
sion’s former role as an important naval station. 
Naval history and natural history are closely 
linked on Ascension, for nine tenths of the plant 
species at present on the island were brought in 
by ships of the Royal Navy, from Africa, 
Madagascar, India, Australia and America. 
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Like Gough Island, Tristan da Cunha and St 
Paul’s Rocks, Ascension is a peak of the vast 
submarine mountain range which runs the 
length of the Atlantic Ocean from Iceland to 
Bouvet Island. To east and west lie depths of 
over 15,000 feet of water, and the island itself 
stands on a pedestal which rises some 9000 to 
10,000 feet above the surrounding peaks. 
Ascension is on the historic sea lane from Europe 
to the Cape of Good Hope, and was discovered 
by the Portuguese navigator Joao da Nova 
Gallego during one of his voyages to the East 
Indies. First sighted on March 25, 1501, it was 
originally named ‘Ilha de Nossa Senhora de 
Conceicao” in honour of the Annunciation. 
Alfonso D’Albuquerque rediscovered the island 
on Ascension Day, 1503, and gave it the name 
by which it is known today. 

Neither at first nor at second sighting was 
Ascension regarded with particular favour. With 
the discovery of St Helena only 800 miles further 
along the route, Ascension was practically for- 
gotten; there were no prospects of colonization, 
no spices, no slaves to be taken, *. . . no fresh 
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water, wrote Van Linschoten, ‘nor one green 
leaf or branch.’ However, a more diligent 
collector in the following century noted four 
species of flowering plants; and endemic mosses, 
ferns and higher plants have since been described. 
Fresh water, too, was discovered by the English 
navigator William Dampier, whose ship Roebuck 
foundered off the island in 1701. Dampier is 
said to have followed one of the wild goats to 
a small, hidden spring which now bears his name. 
But Van Linschoten’s opinion was echoed by 
other travellers of the early days. ‘. . . like a land 
thatt God had cursed,’ said Peter Mundy in 
1656; ‘I never saw a more disagreeable place in 
all the world,’ wrote Osbeck, the Swedish 
chaplain and naturalist who called in 1752; and 
even the mild Charles Darwin was moved to 
compare Ascension’s uplands with ‘the worse 
parts of the Welsh mountains’. St Helena 
changed hands three times during the 17th 
century and flourished as a victualling point for 
ships of the East India Company; by contrast 
Ascension remained unwanted until 1815. 
Ascension was not ignored completely during 
the 17th and 18th centuries, for its beaches 
were the haunt (as they still are) of large marine 
turtles which lay their eggs in the sand. They 
could be caught almost any night during the 
breeding season and floated out to the waiting 
ship; kept on board in the shadow of the 
sails, they would remain alive for three weeks 
or more and provide fresh meat for the long 
voyage home. There are reports, too, that 
the island was used from time to time as an 
unofficial maritime penitentiary, where criminals 
were left with an axe and a keg of water to 
consider their sins in solitude. A vast wooden 
cross was erected on Cross or Crucifix Hill, 
overlooking the anchorage; French and British 
seamen were buried among the rough ‘clinker’ 
beyond the beaches, and a cave in the rocks 
somewhere near the present settlement was used 
for many years as a postbox, where letters were 
left to be picked up. by passing ships. Rats and 
mice began to flourish, but, so far as I can dis- 
cover, few changes were wrought in the flora or 
fauna of the island before the start of the 19th 
century. The ‘prodigious quantities of purslane’ 
noted by George Forster, the 18th-century 
naturalist, continued to support the herds of 
feral goats, while frigate-birds, boobies, tropic- 
birds and terns nested in enormous, noisy 
colonies on the lava plains. . 
In October 1815, one week after the arrival 
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Sisters Peak and Perfect Crater, on the lava plains of Ascension 
Island, seen through the tropical vegetation of Green Mountain. 
This is the green pinnacle of Ascension, farmed for over 140 years 


(Left) A Sooty or Wideawake tern 
(Sterna fuscata) with its newly 
hatched chick. Although it is an 
annual breeder on other islands 
throughout the tropics, the Wide- 
awake of Ascension returns to 
breed every nine or ten months. 
(Below) Red-billed boatswain- 
birds (Phaethon aethereus) on 
Boatswain Bird Island’s cliffs. 
(Opposite, top) Brown boobies 
(Sula leucogaster) on their nest 
by the landing stage at the island. 
(Opposite, bottom) Courting 
frigate-birds (Fregata aquila) 
on Boatswain Bird Island. The 
red throat-pouch of the male is 
inflated during courtship so as 
to attract females flying overhead 


Rollers breaking on the lava cliffs at Mars Bay, Ascension Island 


of Napoleon on St Helena, two sloops of the 
Royal Navy dropped anchor off the beach below 
Cross Hill. Captain White of H.M.S. Peruvian 
and Captain Dobree of H.M.S. Zenobia were 
rowed ashore to hoist the ensign and claim 
Ascension for King George III. Five days later 
the ships sailed again, leaving a small garrison of 
seamen and marines encamped on the present 
site of Georgetown. Under the command of 
Lieutenant William Roberts, R.N., the party 
began the task of fortifying the landing against 
privateers, who might, so it was thought, use 
Ascension for a base from which to rescue 
Napoleon. Roberts sent a party inland to 
find the springs reported by Dampier, and 
planted a garden of English vegetables on 
the moist upper slopes of Green Mountain. 
Wooden and stone huts were built at ‘Regent 
Square’, behind the landing, and _ within 
a few months the little garrison was supplying 
passing ships with turtle, fresh vegetables, 
meat, and even fresh water from Dampier’s 
Springs. Mule carts made daily journeys 
from the springs to Regent Square; the 
panorama by Admiral Sir Jahleel Brenton, 
probably sketched in 1815, shows a well-worn 
track crossing the plain toward the mountain, 
with marines leading a mule cart and others 
shooting, possibly at the flocks of sea-birds 
which appear to be flying over the rough lava 
toward English Bay. The panorama is of interest 
in showing not only the birds (in a situation 
where they are not found today), but also the 
comparative bareness of Green Mountain during 
the early days of occupation. 

After the death of Napoleon in 1821, 
Ascension was maintained as a victualling point 
and sanatorium for ships of the African squad- 
ron. A permanent settlement was built from the 
local basalt rock, mountain barracks were 
erected for Royal Marine gardeners and shep- 
herds, and a hospital, which is still in use today, 
was built on the outskirts of the settlement for 
the reception of plague and fever victims from 
naval ships. The French naturalist Lesson, 
visiting the island in 1825, found a small, 
flourishing community of seamen and marines, 
some with their wives and families, and marvelled 
at a nation which could bother to farm so appal- 
ling a wilderness as Ascension. 

An interesting account of the settlement at 
this time is given by James Holman, the remark- 
able blind traveller, who paid a brief visit in June 
1828, and wrote: 


We landed with facility, there being very little 
surf, and some marines ready to run the boat up 
the beach the moment she touched the ground. 
The officers of the establishment were prepared to 
receive us, and we were introduced to them in- 
dividually. We first visited the mess room, which, 
with some apartments attached to it for the 
officers’ quarters, is one of the three buildings that 
are distinct from the general establishment, called 
Regent Square. The second building is a store 
house, containing provisions for the African 
squadron, as well as the persons employed on the 
island; and the third, a house that was built for 
the Governor, but which Colonel Nichols allows 
Lieutenant Stanwell to reside in, he being a 
married man, with a family of five children. One 
part of Regent Square is composed of the barracks 
for the marines, and the others for the liberated 
Africans that are employed on the island. 


At this time Ascension was visited frequently 
by ships of the anti-slavery patrols, engaged in 
suppressing the slave trade between West Africa 
and the Caribbean. The Africans, captured by 
slavers and liberated by the Navy, were held 
temporarily as indentured labour before eventu- 
ally being shipped back to their own villages. 

In spite of his blindness Holman missed few 
details. He visited Dampier’s Springs and 
found *. . . a stream of water that might pass 
through an ordinary sized goose quill’ and ‘a few 
habitations . . . cut out of the solid rock, for the 
residence of soldiers who were stationed here, 
with their wives and families’. 

Captain Brandreth, an officer of the Royal 
Engineers on an official visit to the island three 
years later, was particularly struck by the cave- 
dwellers of Dampier’s outpost. He wrote: 


A little Devonshire woman inhabited one of 
these caves. Her husband had scooped out a 
parlour and a bed-room, each about eight feet 
square, plastered the roof and sides, floored it with 
canvass, and given the whole a coat of whitewash; 
so that, while all in front and around the cave was 
black with ashes and other volcanic matter, all 
within was of unrivalled cleanliness and neatness. 


Of Georgetown, Brandreth was less compli- 
mentary; describing the verminous tenements 
of the marines and the ‘congeries of wretched 
hovels, dark and filthy’ of the Africans, he 
declared that a victualling store, a tank, and a 
small stone tenement for the officers were the 
only buildings redeeming the establishment from 
the appearance of an African village. The 
garrison at the time numbered about 140 
Europeans (of whom 14 were wives of marines) 
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(Above) Ascension Island in about 
1815: a panorama by Admiral Sir 
Jahleel Brenton. The original painting, 
fourteen feet long, is now in the 
Africana Museum, Johannesburg. 
(Opposite, bottom) The Red Lion and 
gardens, Green Mountain. Once a bar- 
racks for Royal Marines, the Red Lion 
now houses St Helenian farm workers; 
the gardens provide fresh vegetables 
for the cable station at Georgetown. 
(Right) The Old Sanatorium, Green 
Mountain. On a plateau flanking the 
northern slopes of the mountain, the 
hespital was originally built for 
convalescent seamen of the African 
Squadron, Royal Navy. Now it is used 
as a mountain residence by the local 
manager of the island’s cable station 


Georgetown, a Victorian garrison town. Church and barracks face each other across the parade 
ground, with the black mound of Fort Hayes beyond. Bungalows are replacing the old quarters 


and 76 Africans, including women and children. 
About forty-five acres of the mountain were 
under cultivation, he noted, producing *. . . the 
sweet and English potato, peppers, tomatoes, 
cassava, calaloo (West Indian spinach), carrots, 
turnips, cabbages, pompions, French beans, and 
a few pines, bananas, and water melons’. 

Brandreth dug successfully for fresh water on 
the south side of the peak, and advised on the 
laying of pipe-lines from Dampier’s Springs to 
Georgetown, replacing the mules and carts which 
were still in daily use for transporting hundreds 
of gallons of water to the garrison tanks. Captain 
William Bates, who commanded the island for 
ten years, drove a tunnel through the mountain 
below the level of the farm and laid over six 
miles of iron piping for the water supply. Parts 
of the original piping, which was cast in Holborn, 
are still in use. 

The importance of Ascension grew during the 
early years of Victoria’s reign, as more British 
and American ships were employed in the anti- 
slavery patrols. Behind the lava cliffs about a 
mile north of Georgetown may be seen the 
graves of seamen who died of plague and fevers 
contracted among the miasmas of West African 
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rivers and swamps; from time to time infection 
spread to the garrison itself, as the graves and 
memorials about Georgetown testify. However, 
the healthy air of Ascension helped many seamen 
to recover, and the island was regarded with 
considerable favour by serving men of the day. 
After his visit in 1836 Charles Darwin wrote of 
the contented Royal Marines of Ascension, 
whose duties ranged from normal garrison work 
to building, ploughing and cow-keeping, prefer- 
ring ‘to serve their one-and-twenty years on 
shore, let it be where it may, than in a ship’. 

Although Green Mountain received its name 
from sailors long before the formal occupation 
of Ascension, the thin veneer of grass and herbs 
which covered it may often have turned to 
shrivelled remnants in times of drought. Today 
Green Mountain is always green; the change 
must be credited to the distinguished botanist 
Joseph Hooker, who, from his seat of authorit: 
at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, advised the 
Navy to plant trees and shrubs. Hooker had 
visited the island with Captain Ross’s Antarctic 
expedition, and was aware of the possibilities, 
which the damp upper slopes of the mountain 
might offer. From Kew came parcels of seeds 


and seedlings, and from all over the world naval 
vessels brought exotic trees and shrubs to clothe 
Ascension. Successive commanding officers were 
required to comment on the relative merits of 
this shrub and that, to compare the yield and 
fodder-value of grasses from the five continents, 
to plant date palms, coconut palms and Scots 
pines, each in the nearest approach to a natural 
environment that could be found on the island, 
and to report on their success or failure. There 
were many failures, for land crabs and mice 
stole the seedlings, and with the exotic plants 
came insect pests and plagues which ravaged the 
growing vegetables as well as their original 
hosts. Solemnly (and sensibly) the Royal Navy 
imported starlings, rooks, barn-owls and hedge- 
hogs to deal with the pests. It was many years 
before the dense thickets of acacia and guava, 
the hibiscus hedges and bougainvillea, the tall 
eucalyptuses and Bermuda cypresses began to 
take hold and spread. Now Green Mountain is 
almost a botanic garden in its own right and a 
tribute to the hard work and persistence of 
generations of gardeners. 

The bungalows of Georgetown, too, have their 


own little gardens of greenery and brilliant 
flowering shrubs, relying on bath-water for their 
sustenance in a community where water is still 
far from plentiful. Only the dusty, lava-strewn 
plains remain more or less as they were a century 
ago; a scattering of sparse grass, with prickly 
pear and occasional stunted shrubs, supports 
wandering sheep and the small herds of donkeys, 
semi-wild, whose ancestors worked for the Navy. 


The sea-birds of Ascension Island were the 
main study of our expedition. We were interested 
in their breeding cycles and seasons: what were 
the factors which induced them to breed at 
particular times of the year; when in fact did 
they breed, in an environment without marked 
seasonal changes of climate or food supply? 
One species, the famous Wideawake tern, was 
said to breed on Ascension at intervals of nine 
to ten months, while elsewhere in the world, even 
on neighbouring St Helena, the same species is 
an annual breeder. To study most of the sea- 
birds, the boobies, frigate-birds, boatswain- or 
tropic-birds, noddies, petrels and delicate Fairy 
terns, we had to camp on Boatswain Bird Island, 


A Green Turtle laying her eggs in a pit on Ascension’s beaches; newly hatched young turtles are 
emerging from a covered nest near by. Over 100 soft-shelled eggs are laid at a single sitting 
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(Aboye) Boatswain Bird Island, home 
of many thousands of sea-birds. The 
B.O.U. Centenary Expedition visited 
this 300-foot rock regularly to study 
the breeding cycles of marked birds. 
(Left) Landing at Boatswain Bird 
Island. On a concrete platform built 
by guano workers thirty-five years 
ago the expedition erected a plywood 
hut for shelter during their work. 
(Opposite) The author surrounded 
by frigate-bird chicks while he sat 
resting on Boatswain Bird Island 


a large stack off the north-eastern shore of the 
main island. where most of our work was done. 
Had we visited Ascension before 1815 for the 
same purpose, we could have studied our birds 
at leisure on the plains of the main island itself. 
From English Bay in the north to Mars Bay in 
the south. by the foot-hills of Sisters Peak and 
along the ragged southern shore below Green 
Mountain, phosphate and guano deposits show 
the extent of the former colonies, which probably 
included millions of birds. Bones, feathers and 
eggshell fragments indicate that the species 
were generally the same as those found on 
Boatswain Bird Island today. The birds of 
Ascension were destroyed by cats—ships’ cats 
and domestic cats brought in by the Navy to deal 
with rats and mice. The cais were probably 
introduced shortly after the garrison arrived, 
and within seven or eight years were running 
riot, not only among the wild birds, but among 
the turkeys, geese and guinea-fowl which the 
commanding officer was trying to raise on the 
mountain slopes. “We are overrun by wild cats 
as bad if not worse than the Island formerly 
was by rats,” wrote Colonel Nichols in 1823; so 
extensive were their predations that the garrison 
was hunting them with dogs. However, the cats 
survived. Gradually the sea-bird colonies were 
reduced, and a manuscript chart of 1838 (now 
in Admiralty records) shows three “gannet and 
booby fairs’ remaining on the plams. The names 
“South Gannet Hill and “Booby Hilf still appear 
on the charts to commemorate two of them. 
Only Wideawake terns have continued to 
breed in considerable numbers on the plains of 
the main island. By leaving Ascension altogether 
for two or three months after each breeding cycle 
they probably keep the number of predators 
down to a reasonable level. When they return 
in hundreds of thousands to breed again, the 
remaining cats can take only a small proportion, 
probably less than 3 per cent of the vast popula- 
tion, and the majority of adults survive. The 
curious breeding cycle of the Wideawakes 
on Ascension was recognized over a century ago. 
*The season is irregular, about three times in two 
years,” wrote Caroline Power, a guest of the com- 
mandant in 1834, and the engineer Brandreth 
noted that the garrison took over 120,000 Wide- 
awake eggs in a single week. We found that only 
one other species, the Yellow-billed tropic-bird, 
shared the peculiarity of a less-than-annual 
breeding cycle; the remaining birds of Boatswain 
Bird Island appeared to breed annually, although 
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the different species concentrated their breeding 
in different months of the year. 

Four species of land-birds still survive, from 
the many introduced experimentally during the 
19th century. Canaries and wax-bills haunt 
acacia and ‘yellow-boy’ scrub at the foot of 
Green Mountain, and francolins are found on 
the higher slopes; mynahs, imported originally 
from Mauritius, whistle and sing from the roofs 
of Georgetown houses and scrape a living among 
the clinker. A favourite feeding-place is the pig- 
sty of the mountain farm, where we trapped and 
colour-ringed many of the birds for our popula- 
tion studies. 


Ascension was demobilized in 1922, after 
more than a century of life as a naval establish- 
ment. Taken over by the Colonial Office, the 
island became a Dependency of St Helena and 
was leased to the Eastern Telegraph Company, 
whose successors, Cable and Wireless Ltd, are 
now in control. Six cables come ashore north of 
Georgetown, and the island is an important 
link in the Commonwealth radio network. The 
local manager of the cable company is appointed 
magistrate. Tourists pass Ascension every menth 
and liners call regularly on their way round 
Africa; however, landing at the open pierhead 
is difficult, and normally only passengers with 
business on the island are allowed ashore. The 
British community of about twenty families 
includes cable engineers, radio technicians, a 
canteen manager for Georgetown’s only shop, 
and a manager for the mountain farm, which 
still produces meat and fresh vegetables for local 
consumption. Over 100 natives of St Helena are 
also employed on the island. During the last few 
years Ascension has become part of the American 
guided-missile range (which extends through the 
Caribbean islands from Cape Canaveral, Flor- 
ida), and Wideawake Airfield, the runway built 
during World War II, is again in use. 

From the mountain cow-house (possibly the 
only one in the world with the Royal Marine 
crest over the door) to the garrison parade 
ground of Georgetown, Ascension retains the 
marks of its naval background and history; and 
in spite of modern importance and bustle the 
island still holds much of its 19th-century calm. 
Only a little imagination is needed for the visitor 
to see it once again as a tropical outpost casually 
held by Victorian seamen and marines, a garrison 
peacefully employed in producing fresh meat and * 
vegetables for the Royal Navy. 
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The Loot of 
the Isars 


by DAVID PIPER 


Wuat have we in England even remotely com- 
parable with the Kremlin? Perhaps the bastions 
and turrets of the Tower of London, now a 
treasure-house of armour and weapons, of 
royal jewels and of memories of cruelty un- 
tempered by mercy. But even so, the Tower is 
now very largely a museum; from the top of 
the Monument it can, on a bright day, look 
little more than a child’s toy put together brick 
on careful brick on its green lawns, with the 
weather vanes twinkling on the White Tower's 
turrets. 

Not so the Kremlin. For most who have never 
been to Russia, the Kremlin is the iron heart of 
the iron city deep behind the iron curtain. It is, 
one knows, no museum, but still the seat of 
government of an enormous empire, and still 
too a working fortress, with its memories of 
cruelty unsoftened by time and open to renova- 
tion. This was the seat of Ivan the Terrible; 
this was the seat of Stalin, and was and is the 
seat of the Russian Supreme Soviet. Yet it is 
also—one had scarcely realized—tike the Tower 
of London, a museum and treasure-house, 
holding the Russian crown jewels and a hoard 
of art objects accumulated through the centuries 
by the Tsars. More, it contains three cathedrals, 
still filled with their adornments and their 
monuments. For something approaching an 
equivalent, one would have to compress the 
Palace of Westminster, the Tower and West- 
minster Abbey and St Paul’s (deconsecrated) 
into one precinct. 

This book* is primarily a record in colour of 
the most astonishing objects in the Kremlin, 
and it embodies what must be some of the most 
successful and spectacular colour photography 
and printing that has been made. To that I shall, 
gratefully, return. The photographer is however 
also the author of the text. Much of his very 


* THE KREMLIN ART TREASURES. By 
David Douglas Duncan. Illustrated. 170 pp. Studio 
Books, London. £7 10s. 
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Detail from a panel for the English coach ordered by 
Queen Elizabeth I in 1600 as a gift to Boris Godunoy 


able camera work elsewhere has appeared in 
Life Magazine, and one might expect something 
of that staccato Life style that so often appears, 
in its pepped-up energy, to be on the point of 
splitting prose at the seams. But, for this book 
at least, Mr Duncan reminds us very [ittle of Life 
and much more of Hollywood—the Hollywood 
of a now almost extinct era, the age of Cecil B. 
de Mille, of the super-colossal epic spectacle— 
no superlative but can be yet more superlative. 
The text is in two parts, the first being exultant 
captions to the plates. It is indeed—such are the 
gorgeousness of the objects and the brilliance of 
the photography—ofien difficult to believe one’s 
eyes, and what one needs for captions is a crisp, 
dry support of fact. But—to take one example— 
instead, opposite a tremendous photograph of 
Peter the Great’s tremendous crown, Mr Duncan 
writes: “His crown was a bubbling fountain of 
jewels, where luminous droplets of diamonds 
and sapphires splashed down from the great 
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rough ruby on top. It was hailed as the pinnacle 
of the gem-setter’s art and used as a sledge 
hammer in the fists of towering Peter the Great 
to shatter tradition, superstition and all opposi- 
tion as he personally carried that stubbornly 
resisting old hermit, Mediaeval Russia, into the 
eighteenth century western world.’ It is all but 
incredible that one so sensitive visually to the 
physical facts that he traps with his camera could 
be so blind to the absurdity of the image that 
this sentence builds in the mind. 

It would be unkind and unprofitable to dwell 
on these captions. The second part of the text 
is a ‘research supplement’, and does supply 
welcome notes, historical and technical, with 
more sobriety. The bibliography is remarkably 
meagre, and no plan is included, so that the 
reader can never quite orientate himself. I am 
no specialist in Russian art, but hints dropped 
here and there suggest that caution in using the 
notes is advisable; the use of the word ‘icono- 
graphy’ to mean ‘the painting of icons’ is at least 
unorthodox, though refreshingly unpedantic. 

But the point of the book is pictures, and of the 
magnificence and technical brilliance of these 
there can be no question: they are superb. 

The loot of the Tsars comes from widely 
scattered sources, although when seen in 
quantity it all seems to acquire a barbaric, 
brutal exoticism that is most characteristic of the 
Orient or of Byzantium. Artistic design becomes 
subordinate to the nature of the precious material 
in which it is expressed; the rock-like gems pile 
up on the frames of the crowns, and combust in 
light. Precious stones—admirable, and utterly 
unlikeable—are heartless; the essence of the 
diamond is its hardness, of which its brilliance 
is only an expression. In the early conical, 
cap-like crowns of the Russian Tsars they find 
their most valid settings, rather than when 
half-subdued into drawing-room jewellery; here 
rubies and turquoises become better a stallion’s 
bridle than a woman’s throat. There is hardly a 
hint of gentleness, and the sophisticated decora- 
tions by Boucher for the Empress Elizabeth’s 
coach, made in Paris, strike a soft, effete, note 
amongst the blatant assaults on the eye made by 
the helmets, the gems, the hieratic rigid paintings. 
Whatever the source, with a few exceptions like 
the Bouchers, the objects in the context of the 
Kremlin are transmuted into a Russian texture. 
For English readers, one of the most fascinating 
objects will be a scene, carved in relief on wood, 
the background gilt, of warriors fierce-eyed and 
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moustached and squatly brutal in mounted 
combat. Barbaric, utterly alien. Yet, in fact, 
apparently made in England—a panel from the 
coach ordered by Queen Elizabeth I in 1600 as a 
gift for Boris Godunov. In the case of its 
architecture too, Russia seems to absorb and 
set her unmistakable seal on the most diverse 
ingredients. The striped onion cupolas of St 
Basil appear, and are, essentially Russian, but so 
too seems at first glance the Cathedral of the 
Assumption which in fact was built by the 
brilliant Italian, Fioravanti of Bologna, in the 
late 15th century; the west wall of the Kremlin 
was built at much the same time by the Milanese, 
Pietro Solario—the first use of brick in Russia. 
From all over Europe and Asia the loot poured 
in—satins, turquoises and pearls from Persia; 
icons and their makers from Byzantium; the 
helmet of Khan Mohammed made in Yarken; 
chased silver plate from Augsburg and the 
Hanseatic Towns; a set of nearly 2000 Sévres 
porcelain pieces from (weirdly) Napoleon; 
freshwater pearls from the Crimea, emeralds 
from the Urals, sumptuous horse-furniture from 
Turkey. 

The loot endures, tougher than the auto- 
cratic violent Tsars who collected it for their 
enhancement. They mostly seem to have died 
by assassination, or mad, like Ivan after he had 
killed his son and heir in a haphazard tantrum. 
Yet almost the most disturbing of these photo- 
graphs records not the treasures within the 
Kremlin, but the austere void, with its wooden 
desks, of the Great Hall of the Supreme Soviet. 
It is made from two former chapels knocked into 
one, but its only image for adoration is the 
trousered and jacketed figure of Lenin in a 
niche too mean in proportion for the room: 
a bleak and ugly shrine for the celebration of 
power. The contrast with the riches of the Tsars 
is disquieting; at least the Tsars did what they 
were impelled to do with a gorgeous ostentation. 
And again in contrast, the most haunting 
photographs—those of the Kremlin buildings, 
in the northern light; grey and lavender at dusk 
under snow, only the red stars on the pinnacles 
glowing; the cobbles of the Red Square stretch- 
ing like an immense plain to the grotesque and 
beautiful cluster of St Basil; and most astonish- 
ing of all—a brilliantly snatched view of the 
main group of the Kremlin, sharp and many- 
coloured and harsh as the hoard of jewels within 


it, caught in a sunburst on a cold winter evening , 


against storm cloud. 
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